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action, in the face of Germany's withdrawal, would 'involve com-
munications with other Powers, including, I should hope, the Govern-
ment of Germany herself'. He added that cthe object of British
policy' was 'not to rouse resentful feelings'. The Government had
tried, and would continue to try, eto promote and invite co-operation
between all nations of good will'. He spoke' the thought of the British
Government as a whole' when he said that nothing should ' be left
undone in the future ... to seek an honest and honourable compact
in a great cause upon which the hopes of Mankind for the future
peace of the World are so largely founded'.
In Italy, an official communique issued on the 15th October
expressed surprise at Germany's decision1 and indicated that in the
Government's view it would be impossible for the Disarmament
Conference to go on with its work in Germany's absence. There
had made (apparently on the occasion of the presentation of the note verbale of
the 6th October) that in their communication of that date the German Govern-
ment had gone far beyond their earlier demands. Freiherr yon Neurath had
declared that he must 'energetically reject any attempt to shift on to us a,
responsibility which rests on others', and he had implied that it was Sir John
Simon's speech of the 14th October, in which a new plan had been put forward
in place of the MacDonald plan, that had made a rupture inevitable.
Sir John Simon, in his reply, maintained that he had been fully justified
in his statement and was ready to publish documents and records in support
of it. He gave a brief account of the progress of the conversations in which
the attempt had been made to work out the modifications that were required
in the British plan in consequence of the new situation in Europe. ' I certainly
thought', he said, 'that we were finding in our discussions a much closer
approach to a possible basis of agreement than ever before. ... I do not for
a moment suggest that agreement had been reached, but I do most emphatically
say that the question which seemed likely to give most trouble was not the
proposal of successive periods, but the question whether Germany should have
from the very beginning what were called "samples". ... I had asked to be
informed by the German Government exactly what they meant by "samples".
. . . When at length the German claim was formally restated, there cannot
be the least doubt that, instead of defining what was meant by "samples", the
claim was for substantial rearmament from the very beginning. Now, a dis-
armament convention cannot begin with rearmament. . . . There is not the
slightest doubt in the mind of any of us who have been as closely in touch with
these discussions as I have, that the attitude taken up by the German Govern-
ment at the last moment represented a further widening of the breach, and
that all the hard work which has been put into recent conversations by all of
us ... was jeopardized, if not wrecked, by this new attitude. We are now
asked to believe that the German Government only made up its mind to with-
draw from the Disarmament Conference because of, and at the time of, my
statement to the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference. . . . The suggestion
that Germany withdrew from the Conference on this account is a very absurd
suggestion.'
1 It was subsequently reported that Signer Mussolini had in fact been in-
formed of the decision before it was communicated to Geneva, but too late to
bring any influence to bear on the German Government.